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with metal and plastics, with consequent rupture of the pipes. For cold
water pipes a good case can be made for plastics, as also for water and gas
pipes in contact with soil, since the danger of electrolytic corrosion is
eliminated. Even here however, plastics and metal have been combined
and metal pipes with a thick protective coating of plastics have been pro-
duced. The value of using plastics pipes for hot water supplies is debatable
at the moment, but the situation is promising, since laminated phenolic
plastics tubing has been used for conveying hot brine. Reports from the
U.S.A. claim success with vinylidene plastic tubing and shower heads for
conveying hot and even boiling water; many housing units in defence
areas are installed with this type of piping and fitting, but under more
normal conditions it would probably be too expensive for domestic
use. It is understood that a few extruded phenolic waste pipes are in
experimental use.
A number of other fittings such as plastics toilet tanks, flush valves,
cistern floats and lavatory seats have been previously mentioned. To
these fittings should be added sink stoppers of urea-formaldehyde mould-
ings, which have been reported to stand up well to use, towel rails and
faucet handles with a metal insert. Of great interest is the use of plastics
for wash-basins. The difficulty with such objects is not their water
resistance but whether the surface will stand up to the abrasion of normal
cleaning operations. This difficulty does not appear insurmountable,
since wash basins for marine use have been made of moulded polyvinyl
chloride and also of urea bonded plywood.
Water softening, while essential for many industrial processes, is not
yet usual in British homes. The materials used for water softening until
recently were either modified natural products or inorganic materials.
About ten years ago* it was discovered in this country that certain synthetic
resins had the power of removing salts from solution in water. Since
then, much work has been done on these and similar compounds, and they
have found extensive use in industry; however, the authors do not know
whether they have been used for domestic purposes. All classes of water
softening materials lose their ability to soften water after they have absorbed'
a certain amount of material, but treatment with certain solutions, which
vary according to the type of water softener, will restore the activity.
Thus, the water softening material goes through a cycle, in the first part
of which it fulfils its function, and after a certain time must be revived.
The synthetic resins, when compared with other water softening materials,
have been found to be more durable under rough treatment and not to
lose their efficiency after a large number of cycles, as do the other materials.
*B. A. Adams and E. L. Holmes, Journal of the Society of Chemical Industry,
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